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MARY . PEISLEY 


Was born at Ballymore, county of Kildare, in 
the year 1717. Though educated in the Society 
of Friends, in early life her manners were little 
consistent with the simplicity of her profession. 
She seemed, for a time, to be exalted above the 
witness in her conscience, and to be strengthen- 


ed in her own will; yet that faithful witness | 


was not totally silenced, although the warning 
voice was too often slighted. A fall from her 
horse, which apparently endangered her life, 
caused her to reflect deeply on her unfitness to 
meet the great Judge of heaven and earth; and 
before this impression was erased from her mind 
the example of humble, silent waiting, manifest- 
ed by two Friends, who visited the meeting to 
which she belonged, and the operation of the 
universal principle of grace in her heart, aroused 
her to inquire for herself; and as she pressed to 
wisdom’s gate, her seeking mind was satisfied ; 
and she devoted herself, with fervent zeal, to 
= the services required of her. In this 

umble, dedicated state, she was preserved from 
sinking, when the waves and the billows of do- 
mestic trials and inward conflicts passed over 
her; and having received qualification from her 
heavenly Father, she became a minister of the 
gospel, not only laboring in this service in Eng- 
land and Ireland, but also in America. In 1757, 
she was married to Samuel Neale, whose conver- 
sion was also remarkable. Two days after, she 
was seized with a violent pain in her stomach, to 
which she was subject; and the usual remedies 
failed of their effect. When the first sharp at- 
tack subsided, she lay quiet, in an awful frame 
of mind; and though she said little, the sound 
of her voice manifested her triumph over bodily 
pain, death, hell, and the grave; appearing de- 
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sirous of release, if consistent with the Divine 
will; and when her pain ceased, she said, “I 
praise thy name, O my God, for this favor.” 
After which she breathed shorter and shorter, 
and quietly departed.—Leadbeater’s Biographi- 


cal Narratives. 


EARLY PIETY.—NO. III. 


Mordecai Hearn was a young man whom the 
Lord in his mercy reached to in his tender years, 
and called by his holy Spirit in his heart, and 
he hearkened to the call of the Lord, so that he 
became a prepared vessel, by the Lord, for his 
use and service. God opened his heart and 
mouth also, sometimes, to declare of his good- 
ness and mercy, and speak to the praise of his 
grace in the congregations of his people, until 
the twenty-third year of his age, when it pleased 
the Lord to accept of his mite offered in faith, 
fullness and sincerity, and to cut his work short 
in this evil world, and give him his heavenly 
crown of reward. 

He was visited with illness, which brought 
‘him into a consumption; and in his weakness 
and great affliction of body, he said to some 
friends who stood by him, as he lay in bed, as 
follows: “‘ Blessed be the Lord, that ever he 
made me to remember my Creator in the days 
of my youth, seeing old age is not likely to be 
my portion; but a portion hath the Lord provi- 
ded for me among the faithful, in which my soul 
rejoices with you, dear friends; for this is our 
joy, and the crown of our rejoicing.’”’ Another 
time he said, “ Friends, the Lord is wonderfully 
good to me in my sore affliction; he comforteth 
me with his sweet presence, which is more to 
me than all the fading things of this world. Oh! 
it is good to trust in the Lord, for he never fail- 
eth them that put their trust in him.” And so 
he lay in a sweet, quiet, and tender frame of 
spirit. 

Many friends being about him, he exhorted 
them, with tears on his cheeks, to follow the 
Lord fully, and to go on in his work and service, 
and the Lord would be with them. This he 
spoke in so living a sense of the Lord’s power, 
that those about him were much broken into 
tears, which, when he beheld, he, with a sweet 
heavenly countenance, said, “ Friends, weep not 
for me, it is well with me. Death is no terror 
to me, for the sting thereof is taken away, so 
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that I am not afraid to dic. And although my 
body be laid in the dust, yet in this, dear friends, 
remember, thatI am going but a little before, 
and you must follow me.” And soon after these 
words were spoken, he raised himself upon his 
knees, being in bed, and returned praises to the 
Lord for his goodness and luving kindness that 
was then shed abroad in their hearts. He be- 
sought the Lord that he would be with his ser- 
vants and handmaids ; and that he would prosper 
that work which he had begun. 

At another time, a near relative came to visit 
him, whom he entirely respected and loved, who 
had much lost his former condition in the truth, 
to whom he spoke in much love and tenderness, 
saying, “Oh! that our portion might be to- 

ether. I fear thou despairest. Oh! do not 
Raat the Lord, for he is all-sufficient ; he is 
able to restore thee: but I fear thou dost dis- 
trust his merey. The thought of it is more 
grievous to me ‘than all my afflictions. Oh! 































































































Being full of pain, and weak, he groaned, 
saying, “Surely the Lord will release me in his 
time ; surely the Lord will ease me of this pain, 
for Iam pained. I do not desire to live here.” 
When he drew near to his departure, he awaked 
out of sleep or slumber, and soon after, his mo- 
ther discerning him to breathe short, said to his 
sister, “I think thy brother is now dying ;” and 
he, hearing her voice, spoke these words: “I 
am glad, lam glad; I go away with joy.” He 
called for his father, mother, and sister to kiss 
them, and said, ‘‘ Weep not for me, for I have 
peace with the Lord.” He lived some hours 
after, and lay praising him, saying, “The Lord 
is worthy to be waited upon; he will release me 
in his own time,” &e. Speaking to those about 
him, he said, “To outward appearance, my time 
is but short in this world; but this I have to 
say, the Lord hath been good to me in my pil- 
grimage and therefore be you faithful to the 

rd in his requirings, to the end of your days, 
and he will never leave you nor forsake you.” 








































































































the 7th month, in the year 1681, being 23 years 
and 10 months old at Sabridgeworth, in Hert- 
fordshire. 
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FROM AN EPISTLE OF TENDER CAUTION, &e. 


I have no desire to write one word on this oc- 
casion, but what may be of use, and tend to 
strengthen those desires and strivings, which the 
Lord of.Hosts delights in. Therefore, I desire 
that all prejudiee may be laid aside, and my 
words weighed in that balance that ever is ac- 
companied with a just weight; and tried by that 
ear that trieth words, as the mouth tastes meat. 

The particular snare of the adversary, that 
my mind is engaged to guard, caution, and en- 
courage against, is this, stumbling at the failings 
of others. A potent engine, a powerful instru- 
ment, which prevails, by Satan’s influence, to 
the weakening the faith of many. But, alas! 


| alas! why will a spirit bound to eternity, stumble 
| over the failings of flesh and blood? Why will 


a soul, that must finally settle accounts between 
God and itself, spend time, waste time, to muse 
and despond at the infirmities of another? The 


that we should be separated: that grieves me.” | frailties of a thousand cannot impair the un- 
P : g | changeable truth and righteousness of Jehovah. 


The hypocrisy of ten thousands cannot deprive 
| the faithful, persevering soul, of the all-sufficient 
‘assistance of the mighty God of Jacob. It is 
an everlasting truth, that there is a right way to 
| serve God; and though a multitude fall on the 
the right hand, and an host of those who have 
| been as stars in the firmament, revolt on the left; 
yet the true wayfaring man, though a fool, can- 
‘not err in that way which the Lord hath cast up 
for the ransomed to walk in. We are told that 
the dragon’s tail drew a third part of the very 
‘stars from heaven. Was this told to stumble us? 
surely nay; but still the ery is, “Come up hither, 
and | will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” 
Now, the stumbler may say, “I have strove 
to see the bride, I have thought I had seen her, 
I have viewed her, and her beauty fades away ; 
her brightness disappears.” But mark well, 
the call is ‘come up hither and J will show thee.” 
Itis not while we stand gazing at imperfections, 
_and reasoning upon faults, that we must expect 


He quietly departed this life, the 9th day of this divine prospect. No, no. But come up 


hither, and I will show thee the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife. This come up hither, imports 
, something very different from that halting, lin- 
| gering behind, and as it were, sticking in the 
| mire, which my soul has truly mourned over and 


“Truth hath ever led to integrity, punctu- | lamented. 





ality, and upright dealing in our outward affairs, | 
and to limit ourselves to few exigencies, and an | 
humble condition in life, rather than invade or | 
risk the properties of other men. We cannot all 
get a deal of the treasures of this world, (nor is | 
it necessary to our well-being: ‘A man’s life | 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things | 
which he possesseth ;’) but we may all live on a! 
little, if our minds be kept humble, and the | 
sensual appetites be subjected to the cross of 
Christ.” 

































































I think I am a living witness, and can testify 
that there are some who have long ago been kind- 
ly visited, and tenderly invited by the Lord, to 
come and see how good he is; and who have 
even tasted, in a degree, of the sweetness of his 
love, who are yet far behind hand with their 
day’s work, are haltiug doubting, and, (may it 
not offend them,) are feeding on the serpent’s 
food ; which was denounced by the lip of truth 
to be dust, and that all the days of his life. And 
I also declare, under a feeling sense of Divine 
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authority, that nothing better shall be the food 
to all eternity of such as spend all the days of 
their lives in gazing at, or stumbling over the 
failings of others. But I mean not to censure. 
It is their immortal soul’s welfare I have in view; 
therefore I would call them, yea, beseech and in- 
treat them, as they tender their own salvation, 
to come away,—come away. This is not your 
rest. It surely is polluted. Itis a land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itself. The shadows of the 
evening,—yea, the shadows of midnight are 
spread over the minds of the inhabitants thereof. 
Oh, sorrowful! sorrowful! that any should love 
to dwell in utter darkness; that any should suf- 
fer their immortal souls tc be made so easy a 
prey to the dragon. What will it avail thee, O 
soul, when thou comest beforethe great and final 
tribunal, to say, such a man professed great sanc- 
tity, but was an hypocrite: therefore I was tempt- 
ed to quit the service of the living God, and 
serve his enemy? Or, such an one made pro- 
fession of exalted piety but was a liar, a deceiv- 
er, an abominable wretch; therefore though I 
was somewhat washed, I turned to my wallowing 
in the mire? This will never justify thee at the 
gates of heaven, nor procure thee an admittance 
thereinto. Oh! my soul mourns on thy account. 
My spirit is indeed grieved. Come, let me 
query with thee. Dost thou feel a daily striving 
to overcome evil in thyself? Art thou constant- 
ly concerned to keep up the inward watch 
and holy warfare? yea, let me come closer. 
Whilst thou art dwelling, musing, and feeding 
upon the faults of others, art thou at the same 
time engaged, and panting after perfection in 
thy own soul? While thou art rehearsing to thy 
intimate friend, the wanderings and weaknesses 
of such and such, dost thou feel longing and un- | 
quenchable desires in thy mind to make war in | 
righteousness against the power of corruption in 
thyself? If not, the enemy of truth, it is to be 
feared, may with justice, challenge the praise due 
from thy complainings. Oh! that that eye was 
open in thee that could see thyself. Oh! that 
thou hadst a heart to understand this mystery of 
iniquity. But, alas! the adversary blinds thee. 
For why dost thou give back because of another’s 
weakness, but because of thine own? Why 
stumblest thou at another’s frailties, but because 
thyself art frail? Make a pause then,—and turo 
thy attention inward. Seta watch upon the 
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of battle, because a fellow soldier is treacherous, 
cowardly or unfaithful, when I know my all is 
at stake, and if I flee I must perish? Surely 
nay. I ought rather to put forward with more 
zeal, vigilance, and constancy; endeavoring to 
encourage the fearful and unbelieving, as know- 
ing the salvation of their souls, as well as my 
own, is at stake. Away then, thou reasoner, 
thou murmurer, with such pitiful musings and 
excuses. The day of solemn reckoning draws 
near. Thou must, ere long, appear before the 
Ancient of Days, to give an account of the deeds 
done in thy frail, mortal body, and to receive a 
reward according to thy works ; not according to 
the stability or instability of another. Therefore, 
awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, that Christ may give thee light. For dark- 
ness, gross darkness, is the encircling, over- 
shadowing canopy of thy soul. It is time for 
thee to hear and obey the command given to 
Israel of old ;—to go forward; for thou, (with 
them,) hast compassed this mountain long 
enough ;—a barren mountain, in the wide, des- 
olate wilderness ; from the top of which, it is 
much to be feared, thou mayest one day, (or 
rather one night,) by the arising of a strong and 
boisterous whirlwind, be swept off into the bot- 
tomless pit of despair; or into some quagmire, 
or swampy hole, where serpents, reptiles, and 
venomous creatures breed and dwell. Oh! that 
I could persuade thee, for thy own soul’s sake, 
to turn thy back on Satan’s suggestions. Oh! 
that thou could be prevailed upon to lift up thy 
head above the world, that so thy salvation might 
draw nigh indeed. 

Now to conclude, let me once more beseech 


| thee to hearken to that encouraging invitation 


which is sometimes sounded in the secret of 
thy soul, “come up hither, and I will show thee 
the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” Come up, is bere 
the joyful sound: and even the spirit and the 
bride say come: and indeed, he that will come, 
may come: yea verily, may come: and if he im 
proves the strength given, all the powers of earth 
and of the infernal hosts, cannot hinder him. 
For “ there is no enchantment against Jacob, 
nor divination against Israe],”’ while sitting in 
their tents. ‘Therefore to thy tents, O Israel. 
To thy tents, O Israel. Keep inward. There 
thy strength lies. There is thy place of preser- 
vation. There shalt thou walk in the light of 


wicket of thy soul, and keep sentinel in deep at-| the Lord; his candle shall shine upon thee, and 


tention there: then wilt thou have enough to 
do to view thy own imperfections, and to guard 
against them so as not to stumble others. Work 
enough indeed may be found to engage all thy 
care and diligence, in laboring to cease from 
evil, and do good thyself. 

It is less substantial than many a dream, to 
give the victory over our own souls to our ene- 
my, because others are entangled in his snares. 


Shall I quit the field and turn wy back in the day 





his inspeaking word shall guide thee in the way 
everlasting. Walking in which with fulness of 
peace, I desire to leave thee, and rest thy friend 


Jos Scort. 





The greatest truths are the simplest: so are 
the greatest men and women. 


Liberality consists less in giving much than 
in giving wisely. 


= See 
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. NATURE'S WARNINGS. 


** All the signs foretold a winter long and inclement, 
Bees, with prophetic instinet of want, had hoarded their 


honey 
Till the hives overflowed and the Indian hunters as- 


serted 
Cold would the winter be, for thick was the fur of the 
foxes.” —-EVAaNGELINE. 


The New Orleans Crescent has the following : 

Anold hunter predicts that the following will be 
a dry summer, from the fact that woodcocks have 
built their nests in low, moist places. When the 
summer is to be wet, he says they build in dry, 
sunny situations. 


We remember that during the administration | 


of Gen. Jackson, a delegation of Sioux Chiefs 
went to Washington to visit him. During an in- 
terview at the White House, they remarked that 
the waters were destined to be very high the next 
year, (1832). On being asked by the President 
upon what they grounded their opinion, they re- 
plied thas the beavers had built their dams stronger 
and their houses higher, than they had ever known 
them to do before. Every one living at the West 
remembers the flood of the spring of 1832! 


ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


The Public worship of the Almighty is a special 
duty of all men, who have opportunity and abili- 
ty for it. This results from the relation in which 
we all stand to God, as our Creator, Preserver, 
and Benefactor. Common benefits demand united 
thanksgiving and praises. A social acknowledg- 
ment of these mercies and blessings, not only 
becomes us, as dependent beings, but is attended 
with various advantages. The rich and prosper- 
ous, when thus assembled with the poor and af- 
flicted, and acknowledging their dependence on 
the same great Benefactor, may learn humility, 
and be led to sentiments of charity towards their 
fellow-creatures. The children of poverty and 
distress, whilst assembled with the opulent, and 
joining them in solemn worship, may feel that 
they are all the offspring of one gracious Parent ; 
all equally dependent on his bounty and good- 
ness ; and from those feelings they may learn to 
support, with resignation and hope, that allot- 
ment which the Father of mercies has assigned 
to them. Whatever differences may elsewhere 
exist among men, in the presence of the Divine 
Being “ the rich and the poor meet, equally, to- 
gether: for the Lord is, equally, the maker of 
them all.” 

The Holy Scriptures inform us, that this duty 
had been practised in all ages, by those who had 
been distinguished for piety and virtue. In early 
times the sacrifices of animals, or offerings of the 
fruits of the earth, were the most common mode 
of publicly acknowledging a dependence on the 
Divine Being, and were most probably of Divine 
institution ; but when it pleased the Almighty to 
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‘ separate from the rest of mankind a people whom 
_he distinguished by peculiar precepts and favors, 
it appears that in addition to those offerings, they 
= together for the performance of Divine wor- 
| ship. 
| The Christian religion has, however, freed its 
professors from being confined to particular places, 
for the performance of religious worship. Thus 
our Saviour taught his disciples: ‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them ;” and in the memor- 
able conversation which he held with the Samari- 
tan women, he showed that public worship was 
not to be confined to any particular place ; for 
when she inquired of him whether Jerusalem, or 
the mountain of Samaria, was the true place of 
worship, he set them, and, by consequence, all 
other particular places aside, as being exclusive- 
ly appropriated to this purpose. “ Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, exclusively 
worship the Father. But the hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worshippers sha!l worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him, must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” Here we see the fulfilling 
of the evangelical prophecy; “In every place, 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure 
offering.” 

Though no place is exclusively essential to the 
performance of public worship; yet some place 
is necessary for ‘ the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether ;”’ and some time must be particularly ap- 
propriated to this purpose. Under the Jewish 
law, and most probably prior to that time, the 
seventh day of the week was set apart for this 
service: but when that dispensation was abrogat- 
ed, the primitive Christians thought proper to 
alter the time from the seventh, to the first day 
of the week. Although the ceremonial part of 
the Jewish sabbath is not obligatory upon Chris- 
tians, yet several of the reasons assigned for its 
institution, apply to us equally with them. Chris- 
tians in all ages have, therefore, agreed in the 
appropriation of a seventh day, or one day in the 
week, to be particularly set apart for public wor- 
ship, and for other means of religious improve- 
ment; as also for a time of relaxation and rest 
from bodily labor, to those who are subject to it. 
This indulgence was extended under the law, to 
the animal creation, as well as to those persons 
who were in a state of servitude and bondage : 
“ That thine ox and thine ass may rest ; and the 
son of thy handmaid, and the stranger, may be 
refreshed.” 

The religious observance of one day in the 
week, is of so much importance to the preserva- 
tion of piety and virtue ; and the neglect of it is so 
evidently marked with irreligion, and, in general, 
with immorality, that, however necessary it is to 
|avoid the superstitious observance of it, which 
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our Saviour had occasion to censure, in the time 
of his personal appearance on earth; yet 
every reasonable consideration conspires to press 
the practice closely upon us, as affording an op 
portunity, which many could not otherwise easily 
obtain, of acquiring religious instruction and im- 
provement ; and of publicly performing that wor- 
ship, which is due unto *‘ Him that made heaven 
and earth, the seas, and the fountains of waters.” 


THE SLAVEHOLDER’S DEED. 

Below is a copy of an Old Virginia gentleman’s 
Deed of Emancipation. It is found in J. J. 
Marshall’s Kentucky Reports, vol. 6, p. 332, 
where it came up in litigation : 

“Upon the principle of love, justice, mercy 
and truth, and in obedience to the command of 
the Creator of all things, who commanded us to 
do unto all men as we would they should do unto 
us, and to break every yoke and let the oppress- 
ed go free, and agreeably to the bill of rights, by 
which we opposed the power of Britain, I do, by 
these presents, renounce all claim to any power 
over man, be he white or black ; and I do, upon 
the house-top, confess my sins, and hope that 
God, for Christ’s sake, will pardon me for what 
is past ; and yet I now freely, and immediately, 
liberate and quit claim to a negro man named 
John, and a negro woman named Lucy, his wife, 
and a negro man named Brownley, as also a 
negro girl named Susannah, now ten years old, 
to go free at the expiration of eight years from 
this date, as also a negro girl named Rachel, 
now eight years old, to go free at the expiration 
of ten years from this date. 


And in witness whereof I have hereunto affix- 
ed my hand and seal, &c., 
*** Joun WATSON.” 


THE WEEKLY MONITOR, NO. XV. 


Every person, who is the least conversant with 
the Scriptures, must have observed how remark- 
ably a mild and pacific spirit runs through every 
part of the Gospel dispensation. You cannot 
open the sacred volume but it meets your eye in 
every page. Harken to the voice of the pro- 
phecy—‘‘ The Wolf shall dwell with the Lamb, 
and the Leopard shall lie down with the Kid ; 
and the Calf and the young Lion, and the Fat- 
ling together ; and a little Child shall lead them.” 
In such peaceful terms does the sublime Isaiah 
describe the future kingdom of the Messiah ; 
and when he wishes to fill our minds with the 
awful dignity of lis person, having pointed him 
out as “ Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father,” he closes the climax, 
and gives the finishing touch to the picture, by 
announcing him, toa restless world, as “ the 
Prince of Peace.” 

The spirit of peace is, indeed, the genius of 


Christianity. On earth we feel the happy effects 
of this glorious truth ; and the glad tidings of 
this great joy have been proclaimed, by the tongue 
of Angels from Heaven. As, at the hour of 
creation, “ the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy ;”’ so, at the 
birth of the great Restorer of Mankind, the 
Heavenly Host resumed the sacred song. De- 
votion and charity, praise and benevolence, fur- 
nished the delightful theme. And, while the 
sublime chorus of “Glory to.God in the High- 
est,” filled the midnight air, the Shepherds iis. 
tened, in raptures, to this divine, concluding 
strain—“On earth Peace and good will towards 
men.” 

To lead my readers to admire this beauty of 
holiness, and to strive for the attainment of this 
truly Christian spirit, I have selected the follow- 
ing passage from a celebrated English author.— 
If it tend to allay, even in one breast, the heat 
of some malignant passion ; to infuse in its room 
some portion of this heavenly disposition, and to 
fan the pure flame of benevolence and brotherly 
love ; grateful shall I feel to that Being, who 
guided my trembling hand, and blessed my hum- 
ble effort. The recollection will gild with joy 
my latest hour,—Z shall indeed have had my re- 
ward. 

“ That benevolence of disposition, and gentle- 
ness of behaviour, which our Saviour so con- 
stantly, and so warmly recommended, both by 
his doctrine and his example, were entirely cal- 
culated to promote the peace and harmony of 
mankind, and to knit them together in one com- 
mon bond of love and affection. If ever peace 
was made visible in outward form, it was in the 
person of our blessed Lord. His whole life and 
conversation were one uniform representation of 
it, insomuch that it might, even in this sense, 
be affirmed of him, that “of his peace there was 
no end.” It has often been remarked, that he 
came into the world in a time of profound and 
almost universal peace—and his birth was first 
announced, by declarations of peace and good 
will, to shepherds, men generally speaking of a 
most quict and inoffensive disposition and beha- 
viour. The years of his childhood were passed 
in a meek and dutiful subjection to his earthly 
parents; and after he came into public life, he 
showed the same peaceable submission to all bis 
other lawful superiors. The persons whom He 
chose to be the companions and the witnesses of his 
ministry, were of the lowest station, and the 
humblest tempers. The first miracle he worked 
was with a design to promote good humour and 
good will among men; and all of them tended 
to improve the peaceful enjoymeut of life. Yet, 
benevolent as the design of these and all his 
other actions was, he endeavored to do them all 
in such a manner, at such times, and in such 
places, as to give no offence to any one; to ex- 
cite no envy, jealousy or unjust suspicions. He 
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had, at the same time, to struggle with the pre- 
judices, the mistakes, and misconstructions of 
his friends, and the inveterate rancour of his 
enemies ; but yet he never suffered either the 
one or the other to disturb the composure of his 
mind. He bore all the unmerited insults and 
injuries of his adversaries with more patience 
than his followers could see them, and was al- 
most the only person that was not provoked with 
the treatment he received. The same love of 
peace attended him to the last. The sword that 
was drawn in his defence he ordered to be 
sheathed ; and healed the wound it had inflicted. 
Although, “if he had prayed to his Father, he 
would have sent him twelve legions of angels,” 
yet he suffered himself to be led like a lamb to 
the slaughter ; and as a sheep bofore her shear- 
ers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.” 

“ As he lived, so he also taught ; for he spoke 
peace to his people. The main purport of his 
discourses was, to banish from the minds of men 
all those malignant and turbulent passions, 
which fill the world with disorder and misery, 
and to introduce, in their room, every thing 
that tends to turn away wrath, to soften resent- 
ment, and to cherish peace ; a meck and inoffen- 
sive deportment, a patient resignation under in- 
juries and affronts, a compassionate . tenderness 
and fellow-feeling for the miseries of others, and 
a benevolence as extensive, as the whole creation 
of God. If ever he entered a housg, he saluted 
it with peace. Ifthe penitent and contrite sin- 
ner fell down and begged mercy at his feet, he 
bid him go in peace and sin no more. He was 
continually exhorting his disciples to be at peace 
one with another, to love their very enemies, to 
bless those that cursed them, to do good to those 
that hated them, and to pray for those that de- 
spitefully used and persecuted them.” 

If you ask what return God expects for the 
gift of his Son, for sending into the world this 
gracious Prince of Peace, let the apostle answer 
you: “If God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another.” An extensive, an active benevo- 
lence, is the trioute he demands from you; and 
when he makes you happy, the condition is no 
harder than this, that you should make others so. 
Let, then, your thankfulness be expressed in 
that best and most forcible of all languages, 
better, as St. Paul says, than the tongue of men 
and angels, Charity!—Let it prompt you to 
every act of kindness and humanity towards 
your neighbor. In this there can be no dissim- 
ulation or disguise. Sacrifices may be offered 
by impure hands, and praises by dissembling and 
unmeaning lips. But he who relieves the indi- 
gent, instructs the ignorant, comforts the afflicted, 
protects the oppressed, conceals the faults he 
sees, and forgives the injuries he feels, affords a 
most convincing proof of his sincerity, an incon- 
testible evidence of his gratitude to his Heaven- 
ly Benefactor. Put thea, your abilities upon 


the stretch, to do all the good you can to all men. 
But, in a more especial manner, since it was one 
of the chief ends of Christ’s mission to bring 
peace upon earth, let it be your great ambition 
to co-operate with him, as far as you are able, 
in this great design ; let it be your constant stu- 
dy and delight to tread in the steps of your 
Blessed Master, and to contribute every thing 
in your power towards completing that great 
and God-like work of giving peace to men. 
“ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and clamor, and 
evil speaking, be put away from among you, 
with all malice, and be ye kind to one another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven you.”— 
Charleston Courier. 


A BEAUTIFUL SIMILE. 


The pious Jonathan Edwards, describes a 
Christian as being like “such a little flower as 
we see in the spring of the year, low and hum- 
ble on the ground ; opening its bosom to receive 
the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory ; rejoicing, 
as it were, in a calm rapture; diffusing around a 
sweet fragrance ; standing peacefully and lowly 
in the midst of other flowers.” The world may 
think nothing of the little flower—they may not 
even notice it; but, nevertheless, it will be dif- 
fusing around a sweet fragrance upon all who 
dwell within its lowly sphere. 


EXTRACT FROM “ WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM.” 
By. W.S. Bartiertt. 


A little above the fountain of En Rogel, near 
the path which leads up the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, there is a mulberry tree of unusual size, 
the traditional scene of the martyrdom of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, and a favorite halting place for way- 
farers and shepherds, who repose under its ample 
shade, while their flocks are drinking from a 
channel filled with water conducted from the 
pool of Siloam. This is a few paces above, at the 
mouth of the valley of Tyropeon, which here 
separates Zion from Ophel, the lower part of the 
ridge of Moriah. 

We descended the steps of the fountain, worn 
and polished by the footfall of ages, and seating 
ourselves under the cool moist arch, in the soft 
obscurity of the cavern—a delicious shelter from 
the burning noon-day beams of a July sun—list- 
ened to the gentle current of the “ waters of Si- 
loam, that gosoftly,”’ (Isaiah) and drank with the 
palm of our hand, from the refreshing and limpid 
stream. The humidity occasioned by the spring 
has ornamented the walls with mosses and parasite 
plants, and given to the spot a certain beauty, 
which, apart from its associations, would be at- 
tractive in the midst of the dust and heat of the 
immediate environs. And, as the Arab women 
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of the valley came down to fill their pitchers, we 
could not but remember that the daughters of 
Judah frequented it for the same purpose two 
thousand years ago, that kings and prophets, and 
the Redeemer himself, have drank of its conse- 
crated waters.* 

The remains of pillars at the side and in the 
basin, seem to indicate that, at a former period, 
it must have been wholly or partially covered, 
and is has been supposed that this is also the 
“ Bethesda” with five porches, where at certain 
hours, an angel, according to the popular tradi- 
tion, troubled the waters, which were then sup- 
posed to possess a healing power. This receives 
some countenance from the the fact that there is 
a singular ebb and flow in the stream, noticed by 
many travellers, and lately witnessed by Dr. 
Robinson, but beyond this there is nothing to 
support the conjecture. As to the identity of 
Siloam itself, there can be no doubt, as it is de- 
scribed by Josephus as at the extremity of the 
Tyropeon, which answers exactly to its present 
position and to no other. Whether the pool were 
just within or without the “ East gate” of Jere- 
miah, or the “gate of the valley ” of Nehemiah, 
the ground, now tenured and cultivated, must 
formerly have been covered with buildings, and 
busy with the hum of a constant thoroughfare. 

It has been ascertained, by the persevering re- 
search of Dr. Robinson, that the water is brought 
to this pool from that of the Virgin, higher up 
the valley, by means of a channel cut through 
the rocky hill of Ophel, a work of great labor. 
Its length, as measured by him, is 1750 feet. 
To what era can this be attributed? It must 
have been subsequent to David’s time, as the 
city was then confined to Zion; but we shall not 
err, probably, in supposing that the increase of 
the city, and cultivation of its environs, in the 
time of Solomon, led to the formation of these, 
as well as other works for its supply of water. 
The earliest mention of Siloam itself, is that by 
the prophet Isaiah, above cited. 

From the pool of Siloam, we strike upwards to 
the summit of Zion, by a steep, toilsome path, 
among rugged terraces faced with stone and sus- 
taining a few olives, and slopes covered with a 
wretched crop of wheat; and as we gradually 
ascend, the view becomes grand and extensive, 
till, pausing on the brow beneath the friendly 
shade of an olive, the eye ranges over the terraced 
slopes of the hills, direct to the platform of 
Moriah, occupied by the temple, and the deep 
valley of the Kidron, sunk among the desolate 
hills; Olivet with its southern extremity, the 
Mount of Offence; and the Hill of Evil Counsel. 
Beyond are the wild solitudes of the desert, the 
Dead Sea, and the long range of the Moab hills, 
unbroken by a single peak. It is a great enjoy- 


*This is the scene of the miracle described in John, 
chapter 9th. 





ment to sit here, as the evening declines and the 
long shadows are projected from the city walls 
over the valley below and up the breasts of the 
hills, gradually gaining upon the outstretched 
view, till the last roseate glow, beautiful beyond 
description, lingers for a brief moment on the 
distant mountains. Nowhere is the arch of hea- 
ven more pure, intense and cloudless, than above 
the proud heights of Zion; and no one who has 
sat there, at the hour when the evening wind 
springs up, sweeping freely over it, and rustling 
the few trees upon the ancient mount, will fail to 
record it among the choicest recollections of his 
life. 

A group of buildings, said to contain the tomb 
of David, stands on the brink of the hill, in ad- 
vance of the city wall. It comprises the Ma- 
homedan mosque, in which the supposed tomb is 
situated, and an Armenian convent where various 
events of the life of Jesus have been placed by 
tradition. The Jews regard the supposed tomb, 
from which both themselves and the Christians 
are jealously excluded, with great veneration. 
The sepulchres of the kings of Judah were on 
Mount Zion, and probably hewn in the rock, 
like those about the city; they are alluded to as 
existing in the time of the apostles; and Jose- 
phus, who describes them as deep under ground, 
give a legendary narration of Herod’s breaking 
into them by night, and taking treasure thence, 
when flames burst out and slew two of his at- 
tendants; upon which he built a propitiatory 
monument at the mouth of the sepulchre. These 
resting places of the kings may still exist, buried 
deep beneath the ruins of their once flourishing 
city, and it is not impossible that at some future 
period, excavations similar to those not far off, 
which penetrated forty feet below the present 
level, may light upon their long forgotten vaults. 
That the tomb of David is still standing above 
ground, is an idea that may be classed with many 
other Mahomedan traditions, such as those of the 
tombs of Aaron, Samuel, and other venerable 
men. 

We entered the building which is evidently of 
the Christian era, perhaps before the time of the 
crusades. A large hall, on the second story, is 
shown as the “upper room” in which Christ 
celebrated the Passover with his disciples. This 
spot seems the chosen seat of tradition, for just 
without is the house of the Virgin Mary, to 
which she retired after the scenes of Calvary. 
Dr. Olin says, ‘‘ he saw here respectable pilgrims 
from Germany, who sobbed audibly and shed 
many tears.”” The Catholic traditions of Jerusa- 
lem are addressed to the devout feelings of the 
pilgrims—to their wish to follow Jesus from the 
cradle to the grave, and to recall with thrilling 
distinctness, even the minutest events of his 
wonderful and affecting history. From the mo- 


worn bands approach the city, and 


ment when, after danger and privation, the toil 
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‘¢ First behold 

Those holy turrets tipped with evening’s gold, 

In that glad moment, when the hands are pressed 

In mute devotion on the thankful breast,” 
they follow with undoubting faith and reverence 
the directions of their spiritual guides, who con- 
duct them to every spot mentioned in the New 
Testament, as well as others connected with it 
by a natural interest. At the principal stations, 
suitable services are performed, and the poor pil- 
grim retires from the scene consoled, and who 
shall dare to say unaffected for his good. The 
Jerusalem of his Bible was once a faint image— 
it is now a distinct reality, and its recollections 
mingle with his future devotions, often, we can- 
not doubt, to increase their sincerity and fervor. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 24, 1854. 


O0G"REMOVAL.—The Office of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer is removed to No. 100 South Fifth Street, 
where future communications to the Publisher must 
be addressed. 
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John Norris, an English clergymman, who 
died in 1771, and who is described in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary as “a very pious, learned, 
and ingenious man,” in his treatise on Divine 


Light, makes this acknowledgment : 


“T cannot think Quakerism inconsiderable, as 
the principles of it are laid down and managed 


by Barclay. That great and general contempt 
they lay under, does not hinder me from think- 
ing the sect of Quakers to be far the most con- 
siderable, in the might of their arguments, of 
any that divide from the Church, in case the 
Quakerism that is generally held, be the same 
with that which Barclay has delivered to the 
world, as such; whom I take to be so great a 
man, that I profess freely, I had rather engage 
against an hundred Bellarmines, Hardings, and 
Stapletons, (leerned men and controversial wri- 
ters of the Romish Church,) than with one 
Barclay.” 


LETTER OF J. BARCLAY. 
1817. 

The Lord ever hears and answers the prayers 
which he hath put into the hearts of those that 
desire to fear him. As far as I can recollect, 
those daily formal repetitions of words, in the 
practice of which I was brought up, were but sel- 
dom accompanied with that which is the essence of 
true prayer, viz., a reverential breathing unto the 
Lord, and a lounging of the soul after those things 
that we need. There were times too, in which 
my soul did ardently crave the attainment of 
best things ; but then my prayers being confined 
to certain times and certain words, and I being 
taught this restricted notion of the act, it did not 
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allow of the springing forth of those secret de- 
sires, which the Lord raised in my heart ; so that 
these seasons wherein true prayer was begotten 
by Him, who teaches when and how to pray, 
were not rightly availed of or profited by. 

I remember that after I refrained from repeat- 
ing those forms of prayer, which were taught 
me in my childhood, I was much in the habit of 
kneeling down and repeating extempore prayers, 
by dint of my natural abilities; this I did for 
some little time with great fervor of youth and 
eloquence, even sometimes aloud, both morning 
and evening; until the Lord opened my eyes in 
this respect, and gave me clearly to see that 
these attempts in my own will, way, and time 
were but sparks kindled about me, and which 
availed nothing with Him, whose own sacrifices 
(of his own preparing and kindling,) were alone 
acceptable. Thus in obedience, I was made will- 
ing to be silent and seck the Lord; who is nigh 
at hand, and dwells in the hearts of his people, 
and is not far from any one of us, if we look for 
and unto Him. This silence of all the creaturely 
reasoning powers was very hard to something in 
me, which would be judging and questioning,— 
very unmeaning did it appear; yet durst I not 
forbear to meet with my Lord and Master, or to 
strive to mect with him day by day, and oftener 
than the day; and frequently crying in the 
depth and sincerity of my heart unto bim, that 
he would be pleased to show me the way to call 
upon him aright, and what to pray for. I was 
often in tears, and lay down my head in grief 
upon my pillow, fearing I should never be made 
sensible of true prayer, and partake of the privi- 
lege of “praying always.” The Lord did not 
long leave me without his blessing, his blessed 
countenance and presence and comfort; no, he 
showered, at times, of his merciful goodness into 
my poor heart, and kindled such love towards 
Himself, such earnest breathings after the fur- 
ther arising, the glorious spreading, and increas- 
ing exaltation of His name and power and truth, 
as enabled me truly to praise and bless His holy 
name, engaged me still more to cleave unto, 
obey, and follow Him in whatsoever he might 
require. My soul was also filled with living 
warmth of love and charity towards his creature 
man, whom he created in his image; with great 
pity also towards such as had deviated from the 
path in which He would have them go, and who 
had thus turned awey from the Lord their lead- 
er; an unspeakably sweet feeling of fellowship 
and sympathy arose in me, towards those in 
whom the Lord had excited a love or desire of 
Himself. Thus was true prayer in and by the 
true Spirit, in measure raised in my heart, not 
according to the way or time which man’s wis- 
dom or inclination would lead and teach, but the 
very contrary; for even to this time, I am often 
so situated, as not to have any words for long 
seasons together, to utter, either audibly or in 
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my heart; and still more often am in dryness | streamers flash upwards to the zenith, and a 
distress, and apparent desolation: yet through | sea of flame, traversed by dark’ rays, floods the 
all 1 can praise the Lord. - | northern sky. Then at that spot to which the 
magnetic needle points, the rays curve together, 
and form what is called the crown of the aurora. 
I saw that a humble man, with the blessing | This result is, however, rare: when it does take 
of the Lord, might live on a little, and that| place, it always announces the conclusion of the 
where the heart was set upon greatness, success} phenomenon. The vivid colors and undulations 
in business did not satisfy the craving ; but that, | disappear, and soon nothing but a few pale ashen 
commonly, with an increase of wealth, the desire | gray clouds are seen in the heavens. 
of wealth increased. There was a careon my} ‘These appearances, which are familiar to man 
mind so to pass my time, that nothing might | persons, are attended by certain remarkable phe- 
hinder me from the most steady attention to the} nomena: a crepitating noise, for example, not 
voice of the true Shepherd.—John Woolman. | unlike the rapid flutter of a distant sail, and 


“ this sound is accompanied by a peculiar sulphu- 
; rous odour. Positive electricity, too, has at such 
SOMETHING NEW ABOUT THE AURORA. times been found in the air; the direction of 
To say that attempts have long and often been | the magnetic needle undergoes perturbations 
made to explain the cause of the aurora, is not |'more or less intense, and so unfailingly, that Mr. 
new; but it will be new to many readers to hear | Arago, when pursuing his researches in the low- 
that progress has been made in reasoning about | er vaults of the observatory at Paris, could al- 
this interesting phenomenon, as well as in the | ways announce the appearance of the aurora in 
demonstration of facts less difficult of proof. | our hemisphere from the movements of his nee- 
According to theorists, the cause was to be found | dles. During an aurora in November, 1848, the 
in certain effects of refraction, or antagonism of | instruments of the electric-telegraph between 
cloud strata, or the presence of metal in a gase- | Florence and Pisa were as strongly magnetised 
ous form in the atmosphere, or to cold, or to | as though the batteries, which was not the case, 
electricity ; while others regarded it as cosmi-| had been in action. The compasses of ships at 
cal—belonging to remote space. Among so ma- | sea have been at times so disturbed by the au- 
ny explanations, which was the true one? This | rora, that the vessels steered a false route; and 
was a question not easy to decide, and so savans | the error was only detected after the phenome- 
have gone on experimenting and speculating | non had passed away. 
with praiseworthy diligence and curiosity, for | We thus see a very intimate relation between 
the one as well as the other is essential to the | the auroraand certain magnetic or electrical ef- 
progress of science. ects, and now we may proceed to M. de la Rive’s 
Professor de la Rive, of Geneva, is one of the | theory. The atmosphere, he says, in its normal 
few who have made the aurora a special object | state is constantly charged with a considerable 
of study. Nearly twenty years ago, he sug-| quantity of positive electricity, which increases 
gested that to one and the same cause was due | in proportion to the height ; while the earth, on 
the origin of hail, of electricity, of the varia- | the contrary, is charged with negative electricity. 
tions of the magnetic needle, and of the aurora ; | Between these two, a process of recomposition 
and he now finds himself in a position to state, | or neutralization takes place; most frequently 
that the view then put forth has been confirmed | by the humidity of the air; at times, by the fall 
by all subsequent observations. As chroniclers | of rain or snow; and less frequently by thun- 
of the advance of science, we think we may |der-storms and water-spouts, which, in a very 
worthily offer a brief outline of his theory, as 
developed by him in the Bibliotheque Univer- 
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two accumulated electricities to unite. The 
selle de Geneve. = serve also to mingle them, wafting the 
Let us premise that an aurora borealis is al- | positive to the negative, and the reverse. 
ways preceded by the formation of a sort of| .It has been proved that the earth is an almost 
vaporous veil on the horizon, which rises slowly | perfect electric conductor, and that it is con- 
to a height of from 4 to 10 degrees. Presently | stantly traversed by electric currents. Accord- 
that portion of the sky which is in the magnetic | ing to M. de la Rive, these currents are produ- 
meridian of the place of observation, begins to a by the positive electricity of the atmosphere 
darken with a brownish hue passing into violet, | which enters the earth at either pole, because 
and embracing the segment of a circle. The | those points being always covered by condensed 
edge of this segment is bordered by a luminous | vapours, present the best conducting medium. 
are of brilliant white light, that sometimes qui- | This is the normal process for establishing an 
vers and dances, and appears in a strange kind | equilibrium between the two electricities; the 
of effervescence for hours together. A play of | intense eleetrical discharges which take place, 
colors, through every tint, from the darkest to | particularly within the tropics, constitute the va- 
the lightest, with bewildering rapidity, long | riable or accidental process. 





energetic form, exhibit the tendency of these. 
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It is at the poles that the great electrical dis- 
charge takes place. ‘This discharge,’ says M. 
de la Rive, ‘when it has a certain degree of in- 
tensity, will be luminous, especially if, as is 
nearly always the case near the poles, and some- 
times in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
it meet on its way with those extremely tenuous 
frozen particles out of which the loftier clouds 
and mists are formed.’ Of the existence of 
these particles, and in inconceivable numbers, 
there is no sort of doubt. In the balloon ascent 
of Barral and Bixio at Paris, in 1850, the aéro- 
nauts found themselves, on a sudden, although 
the sky was cloudless, in the midst of a thin 
transparent haze, which was alone produced by 
needles of ice so small as to be scarcely visible. 
Lunar halos, rain and snow, almost invariably 
precede an aurora; it is to the presence of these 
needles that the halos are due, and the rain and 
snow to their condensation of aqueous vapours. 
They form also the auroral veil, through which, 
owing to their tenuity, the stars are visible. 

From simultaneous observations made by ob- 
servers forty or fifty miles apart, the parallax of 
the aurora has been ascertained, and its height 
above the earth determined. This ranges from 
six to ten miles; the phenomenon, therefore, 
takes place within the limits of our atmosphere. 
With respect to the auroral arch, there is reason 
to believe it to be a luminous ring, with its cen- 
tre at the northern magnetic pole, and cutting 
the magnetic meridians, which converge towards 
that pole, at right angles. Hence it is that the 
apparent summit of the arch always appears to 
be in the magnetic meridian of the place of ob- 
servation. The arch, moreover, is supposed to 
have a sort of rotary movement from west to 
east, which is precisely what might be predica- 
ted from the course of the electrical current. 

The nearer we approach the pole, the more 
frequent are aurora; and as the appearances 
takes place in all northerly latitudes, it some- 
times happens that the observer is surrounded 
by the auroral matter escaping from the earth, 
and he then hears the fluttering or rustling 
noise which has been alluded to. It is only 
when too distant that the noise is not heard.— 
On this point M. de la Rive speaks positively. 
He considers the cause to be ‘the action of a 
powerful magnetic pole on luminous electric jets 
closely surrounding it ;? and by means of an in- 
genious apparatus, he has succeeded in produ- 
cing a similar noise with attendant phenomena. 
The sulphurous odour proceeds, as in thunder- 
storms, from the conversion of the oxygen of 
the air into ozone, by the passage of electric dis- 
charges. Like the noise, however, the odour can 
only be perceived by an observer situated in the 
midst of the auroral matter. 

It is well known, that in some of our arctic 
expeditions which might be considered most fa- 
vorably situated for observation, no movement 





of the magnetic needle has been seen to accom- 
pany the aurora. The reason is, as M. de la 
Rive explains, that those high latitudes are in- 
side the circle described by the aurora around 
the magnetic pole, and are not under the influ. 
ence of the electric currents which circulate out- 
side of it, but neither below nor above, as dem- 
onstrated by observation. 

The aurora is of daily occurrence, and some- 
times actually takes place while the sun shines; 
but it is of very variable intensity. May, June, 
and July are the months of fewest appearances ; 
March, September, and October of the most; 
the latter because the aurorz are strongest at 
the equinoxes, especially the autumnal. The 
number actually observed in a year varices from 
200 to 300. 

A striking fact remains to be noticed ; it is 
one that appears completely to identify the au- 
rora with other electrical phenomena; the auro- 
ral light is not polarized, neither is there any 
trace of polarization obtained from electricity by 
artificial means. No better proof of the identity 
of the two classes of phenomena could perhaps 
be furnished. 

We have mentioned an ingenious apparatus 
contrived by M. de la Rive. With this, he 
brings his theory to the test of experiment, and, 
as we believe, makes out his case. It consists of 
a glass globe, in which is inserted an isolated 
bar of soft iron, bearing a copper ring, which 
communicates by a wire with the conductor of 
an electrical-machine. On exhausting the air 
within the globe, and exciting the electricity, 
all the luminous phenomena of the natural au- 
rora are produced around the ring and the bar. 
— Chambers’ Journal. 





THE PLAINS OF CHALDEA. 


The plains of Chaldea have been visited by 
very few botanists, so that they may be termed 
virgin to horticulturists. From them originally 
came to Europe some of the best fruit trees, and 
lately an Englishman has brought into Europe 
from there the Stanwick peach, the best of all, 
and for which the horticulturists of Great Bri- 
tian pay, it may be said its weight in gold. Lay- 
ard always speaks with enthusiasm of the vege- 
table richness of those vast plains. In spring 
they are covered with flowers, one after another 
daily changing color through the whole scale of 
colors. This change continues until stopped by 
the Summer heat. In the mountains of Kurdis- 
tan, (whose heads are covered with snow im 
summer) are found truffles in great abundance, 
and an extensive trade in them is carried on. 
Dates form the basis of the people’s food. A 
great interest must naturally attach to the char- 
acter of the tree out of which the timber used 
in the edifices of Nineveh was made. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE RIVER MURRAY. 


A discovery has recently been made in Aus- 
tralia, which in its ultimate results, promises to 
prove of far more lasting benefit to that vast con- 
tinent than its mines of gold. We allude to the 
exploration of the River Murray, which, under 
the auspices of the governor of South Australia, 
was in the course of last autumn, most successful- 
ly accomplished to the distance of upwards of 
fifteen hundred miles from the sea. A series of 
despatches relating to this very important and 
interesting enterprise have just been presented to 
Parliament, and we shall briefly place before our 
readers the substance of the information which 
they contain, 


It appears that the governor of South Austra- 
lia, Sir H. Young, bas, for some years past, en- 
tertained the project of opening up the vast ba- 
sin of the Murray to the commercial enterprise 
of our colonists. In 1850, and subsequently in 
1852, he explored, with the aid of Captain Cadell 
the course of the river for several hundred miles 
from the sea. The facility with which these 
trips were performed, und the fertile regions 
which were thus opened up to the adventurous 
voyagers, induced them, in the autumn of the 
last year, to undertake an expedition of a more 
extended character. They embarked according- 
ly in a steamer of forty horse power, and on the 
7th of September last they had, without meeting 
any serious impediment, penetrated to the dis- 
tance of thirteen hundred miles from the sea. In 
a despatch of that date addressed to the colonial 
minister, Sir H. Young says: ‘‘ Under Captain 
Cadell’s able command and guidance, we have 
found a most ample depth and width of water 
throughout the long extent of course, which we 
have just accomplished without encountering any 
‘rapid’ or obstruction of any kind. The breadth 


of the river has averaged two hundred yards, the” 


soundings not less than three fathoms.” He 
adds— Whether the river can at all times be 
continuously navigated throughout the year as 
easily as at the present season, is a point to be 
resolved only after a long acquaintance with the 
periodical changes to which it is subject ; but I 
have no reason to question its navigability, by 
vessels propelled by steam, during at least eight 
months of every ordinary year. 

Sir H. Young and Captain Cadell subscquent- 
ly ascended the river one hundred and fifty miles 
further into the interior, without any obstruc- 
tion, and thus reached a distance of one thousand 
four hundred and fifty miles from the sea. Cir- 
cumstances now obliged them to return; and, 
but for these, they might without difficulty have 
continued their voyage to Albany, which is near- 
ly two thousand miles from the mouth of the 
Murray. Sir H. Young and Captain Cadell both 
give it as their opinion that the river is naviga- 
ble for steamers throughout this vast space. 
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Some of its tributaries—of which it possesses 
many— must also prove valuable, as affording the 
means of opening up the resources of the interior. 
One of these, we are informed, has a navigable 
course of not less than seven hundred miles. 

As these newly explored regions are likely to 
prove highly attractive to emigrants for many 
years to come, it is satisfactory to learn that the 
banks of the Murray—which has been not inapt- 
ly named the Australian Mississippi—are admi- 
rably adapted as well for agricultural as for com- 
mercial purposes. ‘As respects the soil on the 
banks of the Murray,”’ saysSir H. Young, “I ob- 
serve that the red loamy soil, on which the pine 
timber flourishes, seems best adapted for imme- 
diate cultivation of cereal products and of the vine 
and olive. Fine vegetables, melons, and pump- 
kins of enormous size are grown in the little gar- 
dens of the squatters. The flooded lands (inva- 
riably alternating with the red soil) require em- 
bankments to adapt them to cultivation, and in 
their natural state afford the finest pasture in 
those seasons of the year when the food for cat- 
tle and sheep is scarce on back lands.” Gover- 
nor Young adds—“ The aborigines are few in 
number, and generally well conducted, and also 
well disposed to undertake work for which they 
are fitted, and are toa great extent actively em- 
ployed in most of the avocations usual on sheep 
and cattle stations.” 

The banks of the Murray, moreover, abound 
with timber for shipbuilding and other purposes. 
“‘The timber,” says the same authority, “ is 
either of gum on the flooded or alluvial lands, 
or of pines on the hilly land. The gum timber 
is fit for the heavier parts of shipbuilding, and 
for dwelling and storehouses. Saw-mills may, 
therefore, be expected to convert this timber in- 
to boats and rafts adapted to the river navigation 
and into vessels for disposal in the neighboring 
colonies.” 

Another permanent element of prosperity in 
this new field of enterprise will probably be found 
in the fact, that the basin of the Murray, when 
fairly opened up, will afford the most convenient 
route to emigrants from Europe, proceeding not 
only to the interior of South Australia, but also 
of Victoria and New South Wales. The river 
appears to take its rise in the mountainous re- 
gions which form the western boundary of the 
last named colony, and it is ascertained to be 
navigable, as we have already stated, at Albany, 
which is within four hundred miles of Sydney. 
The route of the Murray will also afford the speed- 
iest and easiest access tothe gold diggings. One 
ofits largest tributaries, the Loddou, is navigable 
to within thirty miles of Bendigo; and, by taking 
this route, the adventurous emigrant would avoid 
the dangerous navigation of Bass’s straits and 
Port Phillip heads. With all these advantages, 
we cannot doubt the vast basin of the Murray, 
embracing an area, as Sir H. Young informs us, 
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- Beven times as large as Britain, and possessing 
a climate equal in point of salubrity to any por- 
Aion of the Australian continent, is destined, at 
no distant day, to become the seat of a large and 
busy population, and to afford a new and exten- 
sive outlet to the commerce of the mother coun- 


try. 





ECONOMY IN FOOD. 


At least one half of the world do not know the 
meaning of the words that head this article. 
“‘ Economy in food,” they would say with a stare, 
‘what do you mean? I must buy bread, and I 
get a precious little loaf for a sixpence, but I can’t 
get any bigger one. I cannot do without meat, 
and that is awful dear; only think, eighteen pence 
a pound for beef and mutton! As for lamb, why 
poor folks can’t touch that; but I must have 
meat, for I am a bard working man, and I can’t 
eat meat all the time without potatoes to fill up, 
and who ever heard of such a price as they are 
now ? and cabbage, and all such truck, is just as 
dear. I should like to see your economy if you 
had to buy food for a family.” 

So you should, so you may, if you will come 
where we eat. We believe that a man can work 
hard, and yet eat no meat. Certainly, there is 
no need of his making a perfect carnivorous ani- 
mal of himself; and he can eat meat without 
running every day to the butcher to get it fresh. 
Hard-working farmers eat salted beef and pork, 
and seldom touch fresh meat except at the an- 
nual butchering times. It is not good economy 
for a poor man to buy fresh meats at any time. 

As for potatoes, nine-tenths of them at this time 
in this city are not wholesome food, and they are 
the dearest article that is sold for the sustenance 
of man. The prices that old potatoes are retailed 
at is equal to five cents a pound, and those from 
Bermuda eight cents, and the little, watery pre- 
cocious, unhealthy things called “new potatoes,” 
are sold at a price equal to twelve cents per 
pound. At the same time, good family flour is 
sold for six cents, and yet everybody cries ‘what 
a dreadful price!’ But there is cheaper food than 
flour; not only more economical, but more healthy, 
particularly for a variation of diet. One thing is 
the various preparations of Indian corn—the 
poorest of all is the megl ground almost as fine 
as floor, which almost spoils it for bread. Then 
there is the article known at the South and West, 
where it is extensively used, under the name of 
hominy. Here it is called samp, and is sold at 
about $2 50 a bushel, and one bushel is worth 
more than four bushels of potatoes. It is a good, 
palatable, wholesome, economical food. But a 
more generally acceptable article is called hominy 
here ; at the West, grits. The first is hulled 
corn, the grains left nearly whole ; the latter is 
hulled corn, cracked into grains about the size of 
bird-seed shot, or coarse gunpowder. It sells for 





three and three and a half centsa pound. Both 
are cooked by soaking and slow boiling for hours, 
in clear water, and when eaten as a substitute for 
vegetables, with meat, are seasoned with salt 
and a very little butter. Both are very good with 
meat gravy, or with sugar or molasses. By the 
bye, sugar and molasses are the cheapest articles 
of food in New York, and children should be al- 
lowed a free use of them upon the score of econo- 
my. 
Another article is the kiln dried sweet corn, 
which, though more expensive than cither of the 
two preceding articles, is nevertheless more eco- 
nomical than meat, potatoes, cabbage and all sorts 
of green trash now in market, and it is acceptable 
to almost every palate that appreciates corn when 
in the roasting ear. . 

Another cheap, wholesome food is wheat grits. 
At present, owing to the advance in grain, this 
preparation is much higher than common, but 
cheaper than flour, and more healthy. 

All these preparations of economical food, are 
made by the North American Phalanx, and we 
believe also by Hecker, very largely, and of course 
sold to somebody that knows how to live in this 
city. 

Dry beans and peas are alse articles that 
should enter much more into the consumption of 
all who study economy in food. We believe that 
a dollar’s worth of either would go further than 
six dollars’ worth of fresh meat, or ten dollars 
worth of potatoes. 

Rice is another economical article of food, and 
when mixed with sugar, particularly so. You 
had better feed a hungry beggar upon rice pud- 
ding than the cheapest fresh meat that you can 
buy. 

Eggs, even at the usual high prices, are cheap- 
er than butcher’s meat, and as with rice, if you 
add sugat to them, you willbe able to feed a 
hungry family far more economically than you 
are doing at present. ; ; 

We might continue our list of economical arti- 
cles of food, but we have no faith in working a 
reform, because mankind have got so wedded to 
that old round of bread, meat, potatoes, that they 
do not appear to know, and mueh more do any- 
thing else. Yes, they do one thing more ; they 
grumble at the high prices of their favorite food, 
and yet keep right along the same old beaten 
track made by folly, and traversed by her vota- 
ries—NV. Y. Tribune. 





The greatest man is he who chooses right with 
the most invincible resolution—who resists the 
sorest temptations from within and without— 
who bears the heaviest burdens chcerfully— 
who is calmest in storms, and most fearless 
under menaces and frowns—whose reliance on 
truth, on virtue, and on God, is most unfal- 
tering. 
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ALTARS FOUND EVERYWHERE. 


I’ve seen them in Italian skies, 
When evening wore a golden crown, 
And ere it changed its radiant dyes, 
The sun went down. 


I’ve watched the morning’s rising beams, 

That bathed fair isles with mellowest light, 

And, pouring high its pencil’d streams, 
Dispersed the night. 


While round the clouds in glorious guise, 
Formed semblances of thrones and towers ; 
Fit homes for angels pure and wise, 

To train their powers. 


There was an altar there. I bowed 

In worship of a Love Divine, 

And though the vision wore a cloud, 
Bless’d it as mine. 


I’ve gazed with awe on snow-white folds, 

Soon changed to pillars black and drear, 

When the strong wind in masses rolled, 
The tempest near, 


And lightnings flashed, and thunders pealed 
In echoes from each cliff and hill, 
Till skies refreshing founts unsealed, 

To swell the rill. 


Then rose my soul to Sinai’s top, 
Where Israel’s prophet bow’d t’ adore 
God, whose sweet influences drop, 

On sea and shore. 


On that bald Mount, by whirlwinds swept, 

Devotion holier altars finds 

Than gold-fringed blocks where love has gent, 
Or passion blinds. 


The woods have altars, when, with flowrs - 
Gorgeous as Nature’s skill can paint, 
Where insects pass their rosy hours, 

Weary and fair ,—- 


I’ve heard the bee in honeyed bell, 

Sing as it drank its dewy sweets, 

And fancied what its hum should teli 
To all it meecs. 


Though to man’s ear no worship rose 

Gladness is worship, welcome where 

Heaven’s pearly gates can never cloe 
To waiters thre 


Rocks, groves, and streams on ever: size 
Supply pure shrines, and myriads bw, 
Whose incense fills a sphere “aore vide 

Thar. Man kiows now. 


E’en the wild wilderness reveals, 

In ways the bigot deems profane, / 

Altars where gifts the Father seals,” * 
‘Nor spurns o vain. 


Though watching in his mountai: lair, 
For prey its Maker kindly gax, 
The flesh-fed creatures, seaf-d there, 

A fawn would save. 


He has an altar, though saknown, 
And offers thanks with every breath, 
That rises to his sacred throne, 
Who saves from death. 


And every branch whose cooling shade 
So vocal with the linnet’s strain, 
Supplies an altar wisdom made, 

O, not in vin. 


But there’s an altar nowhere fond, 

Save in the happy, pious hom, 

Where all in cords of love ge hound, 
Ne’strifes can come. 


THE LfRXD’S PRAYER. 


The followinrpeaatiful poem, from its pious senti- 
ment, as wel’as being a specimen of curious composi- 
tion, wei'deserves a place among our First day read- 
ing. Tiere are only two manuscript copies of it ex- 
tant::n vie it is said to have been written by King 
Javes I., and in the other, it is ascribed to Bishop 
Aulrews. 


[ any be distressed, and fain would gather 
jome comfort, let him haste unto 
‘i Our Father, 
per we of hope and help are quite bereaven 
Except Thou succor us, 
Who art in heaven; 
Thou showest mercy, therefore for the same 
We praise Thee, singing 
Hallowed be Thy name; 
Of all our miseries cast up the sum, 
Show us Thy joys, and let 
hy kingdom come. 
We mortal are, and alter from our birth; 
‘Thou constant art, 
Thy will be done on earth ; 
Thou mad’st the earth, as well as planets seven, 
Thy name be blessed here 
As ’tis in Heaven. 
Nothing we have to use, or debts to pay, 
Except thou give it us: 
Give us this dav 
Wherewith to clothe us, wherewith to be fed, 
For without Thee we want 
Our daily bread. 
We want, but want no faults, for no day passes 
But we do sin— 
Forgive us our trespasses. 
No man from sinning ever free did live, 
Forgive us, Lord, our sins 
As we forgive. 
If we repent our faults, Thou ne’er disdainest us ; 
We pardon them 
That trespass against us; 
Forgive us that is past, a new path tread us; 
Direct us always in Thy faith, 
And lead us— 
We, Thine own people, and Thy chosen nation, 
Into all truth, but 
Not into temptation. 
Thou that of all good graces art the giver, 
Suffer us not to wander, 
But deliver 
Us from the fierce assaults of world and devil, 
And flesh, so shalt Thou free us 
From all evil. 
To these petitions let both church and laymen, 
With one consent of heart and voice, say 
Amen. 


God’s works declare his power, wisdom, and 
goodness; but man’s works, for the most part, 
his pride, folly, and excess. The one is for use, 
the other, chiefly, for ostentation and lust. 
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“JODWIN’S OR TAGHCANIC FALLS. 


We gavia few days since, a brief allusion to 
a water-fall afew miles from Ithaca, having a 
greater descet than Niagara, but of course less 
volume und majeiy. Of this cascade, which is ur- 
known even tomar persons living in the vicinity, 
a writer in the Elmit. Republican thus speaks : | 

The approach to it, frm every direction, leads | 
through a beautiful and thrity region. When I | 
last visited the place, the besv™eans of access 
consisted in leaving the public roaaxt Goodwin’s 
Point, where the stream empties ino Cayuga 
Lake, and entering the mouth of the zavine, 
where, by a winding, and somewhat inefinite 
footpath, crossing the stream several time, by 
means of a plank and stones, the chasn is 
threaded. The width of this varies from 20 | 
to 500 feet. The bottom is almost a perfet 
level, covered with grass or shrubs, and in son | 
places a large growth of trees. Through thi | 
winds the stream, now washing the base of th:: 
cliff at our left, and then laving the foot of the 
massive precipice on our right. These natural 
walls rise to the height of 360 feet, shutting 
out all of the upper world but a small portion of 
the sun and sky. After following the ravine 
about a mile, the walls widen to something like 
a circular amphitheatre, and the unbroken sheet 
of snowy foam, 210 feet in height and. 50 in 
breadth, bursts suddenly upon the view of the 
visitor. The emotions excited by this spectacle 
have never found adequate expression in words. 
There is something overpowering inthe sightand 
sound of the madly rushing stream, as it is pre- 
cipitatcd from such a height into this gigantic 
gulf, that forms a fit shrine forso magnificent an 
altar. J.anguage fails to afford expression tothe 
admiration of the observer; but no heart, alive 
to the grandeur and sublimity of nature, can be- 
hold, or ever after recall the scene, without deep 
emotion. Some glimpses of the cataract may be 
obtained from the brink of the precipices above, 
but no conception of the wild and picturesque 
grandeur of the scene can be obtained, except 
from the foot of the fall—Rochester Paper. 


NOTE FROM DR. LOWELL. 


In my early childhood there lived in our fam- 
ily a colored woman as a servant. She had been 
a slave, but was not a slave, you may be assured, 
in the family of him who, as early as 1773, had 
plead the cause of a slave, and gained him his 
liberty and a pecuniary compensation for his 
services as a slave, and who introduced iuto the 
Bill of Rights of our State the clause by which 
slavery was forever abolished in Massachusetts. 

The colored woman had the charge of the dai- 
ry. She was warmly attached to her mis- 
tress, or “‘Sir and Ma’ma,” as they were then 
affectionately styled, and she was in the practice 


of laying aside, from time to time, a small por. 
tion of ‘butter, that she might present it to my 
mother as a New Year’s gift. Having a turn 
for rhyming, the new year’s gift was always ac- 
companied by a few lines of rhyme. 

I quote the lincs—rude though they are— 
which on one occasion accompanied her annual 
offering of affection. If the lines are homely, 
there is true poetry in them,—the poetry of sen- 
timent and the heart: 

“ Dear Ma’am, accept this New Year’s gift, 
It is as much as you can Jift, 

But the love of Phillida 

Does the butter far outweigh.” 

An English gentleman, who was then on a 
visit to us, was so much pleased with them that 
he took a copy home with him, and they were 
published in the periodical works of the day. 

ELMwoob, April 4th. 0. 1. 
Congregationalist. 


CEMENT FOR ROOFS. 


Having had several enquiries made of us late- 
ly for some good material to put on leaky shin- 
gle roofs, such as a cement, we should state that 
red lead paint, oil, and melted rosin, into which 
's stirred a considerable quantity of dry sharp 
zod, if put on thickly with a brush, then dus- 
td with sand, ought toform an excellent cement 
fo, that purpose. We have not tried it to cover 
oldsuingle roofs, but have done so to stop leaks 
ir. a‘in roof, and have found it to more than an- 
swer wr expectations. Good white lead mixed 
with o) and dry sharp sand, will answer as well, 
but the former composition is cheaper. It is a 
non-coabustible as well as a water repelling ce- 
meut. . 


MAC'NE FOR CUTTING GARMENTS. 


John Farraday, of New York city, has invent- 
ed a mabine for cutting garments, the object 
of whichis to cut out several pieces or thick- 
nesses of cloth or other fabric at the same time, 
of a unifem size and shape, so that the corres- 
ponding pits of a number of garments or pieces 
of furniitwe may be produced by one opera- 


tion. Thi is effected by placing them on a ta- 
ble or bed,axd conducting them in a proper di- 
rection towrds the edge of a knife, having a re- 
ciprocating motion through the fabric and the 
table, in 4vertical direction. The opening in 
the table ‘furnished with a sharpedge, project- 
ing above the surface of the table, to prevent the 
cloth from beiug drawn in, and thus choking the 
knife. This is nade of a peculiar shape, and is 
capable of being rirned so as to cut in any di- 
rection.— Scientific Jmerican. 


As many hands make light work, so several 
purses make cheap experiments. 
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It seems to be one of the reigning errors of 
the better sort (of people), to reduce all reli- 
gion into benevolence, and benevolence into alms- 
giving. The wide and comprehensive idea of 
Christian charity, is compressed into the slender 
compass of a little pecuniary relief. This spe- 
cies of benevolence is indeed a bright gem among 
the ornaments of a Christian, but by no means 
furnishes all the jewels of his crown, which de- 
rives its lustre from the associated radiance of 
every Christian grace. Besides, the genuine 
virtues areall of the same family; and it is only 
by being seen in company with each other, and 
with Piety, their common parent, that they are 
certainly known to be legitimate. 

It is the property of the Christian virtues, 
that like all other amiable members of the same 
family, while each is doing its own particular 
duty, it is contributing to the prosperity of the 
rest ; and the larger the family the better they live 
together, as no one can advance itself without la- 
boring for the advancement of the whole ; thus no 
one can be benevolent on Christian principles 
without self-denial; and so of the other virtues ; 
each is connected with some other, and all with re- 
ligion. . Who that feels the beauty of benev- 
olence can avoid being solicitious, not only that 
its offerings should comfort the receiver but re- 
turn in blessings to the bosom of the giver, by 
springing from such motives, and being accom- 
panied by such a temper as shall redound to his 
eternal good ! For as religion is 
not, on the one hand, merely an opinion or a sen- 
timent, so neither is iton the other, merely an 
act, or a performance—but it is a disposition, a 
habit, a temper; it is not a name but a nature ; 
it is turning the whole thind to God; it is a 
concentration of all the powers and affections of | 
the soul into one steady point, a uniform desire 
to please Him. ‘This desire will naturally and 
necessarily manifest itself in our doing all the 
good we can to our fellow creatures in every pos- 
sible way ; for it will be found that neither of 
the two parts into which practical religion is di- | 
vided can be performed with any degree of per- | 
fection, but by those who unite both; as it may be | 
questioned if any man really does “ love his neigh- | 
bor as himself,” who does not first endeavor to | 
“love God, with all his heart.” H. More. 











Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RIVERS. 


As water naturally falls to the lowest level | 
Which it can reach, all the rain which is poured | 
down on the earth, and which the earth cannot | 
absorb, is collected in streams which run down | 
its surface, and, juining each other in their 
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of their course from the high grounds, rivers 
rush down with all the fury of torrents; and 
when they are swelled by the rains, or by the 
melting of the mountain-snows, they come down 
in irresistible majesty, roaring and foaming be- 
tween the high and perpendicular banks within 
which they are contained, till they break out of 
their steep and rugged prison, and spread their 
placid waters over the plains. 

The origin and progress of rivers has been 
fancifully compared by Pliny to the life of man : 
‘Its beginnings are insignificant and its infancy 
is frivolous; it plays among the flowers of .the 
meadow ; it waters a garden orturns a littlemill. 
Gathering strength in its youth, it becomes wild 
and impetuous. Impatient of the restraints which 
it still meets with in the hollows among the 
mountains, it is restless and fretful; quick in its 
turning, and unsteady in its course. 

Now it is a roaring cataract, tearing up and 
overturning whatever opposes its progress, and 
it shoots headlong down from a rock; then 
it becomes a sullen and gloomy pool, buried in 
the bottom of a glen. Recovering breath by 
repose, it again dashes along, till, tired of up- 
roar and wischief, it quits all that it has swept 
along, and leaves the opening of the valley 
strewed with the rejected waste. 

Now, quitting its retirement, it comes abroad 
into the world, journeying with more prudence 
and @iscretion through cultivated fields, yieldin 
to @irédmstances, and winding round what woul 
troubledt to overwhelm or remove. It passes 
thtough the populous cities, and all the busy 
haunts of man tendering its services on every 
side, and becomes the support and ornament of 
the country. Increased by numerous alliances, 
and advanced in its course, it becomes grave and 
stately in its motions, loves peace and quict ; 
and in majestic silence rolls on its mighty wa- 
ters till it is laid to rest in the vast abyss.’ 





SUCCESSFUL TRAINING. 


“There is a vast amount of education going 
on, there is a vast and progressive interest for 
the well-being of the little ones of our folds; 
but I believe that disappointment and failure in 
many an instance follows, because the best of all 
education, the holiest of all training is wanting 
in that home-discipline, and that spiritual and 
religious culture, that leading to Jesus, that pa- 
rental wrestling with God in prayer for children, 
which after all is the key-stone of the arch.”— 
Manna in the House of Commons. 





RESPECT. 
Never esteem any man, or thyself, the more 


course, are formed into mighty rivers, which fi- | for money; nor think the meaner of thyself, or 


nally mingle with the ocean. 


another, for want of it; virtue being the just 


The rapidity of a river depends on the de-| reason of respecting, and the want of it of slight- 


clivity of its bed. Thus, in the commencement | ing any one. 
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* A movement is making in several of the New 
England States to obtain the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave law. A petition for this purpose signed by 
3000 of the most influential citizens of Boston, has 
already been sent. to Washington, and a large 
number of signatures to one of Tike character have 
since been obtained. A resolution has been intro- 
duced into the Rhode Island Senate, requesting the 
Senators and Representatives from that State to 
vote for its repeal. The resolution was refered toa 
Select Committee. 

Anew steam carriage for common roads and 
streets, invented by J. R. Fisher, made its trial trip 
in New York city, on the 16th inst. It ran at the 
rate of six miles an hour, on the common cobble 
stone pavement, and at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour on the Russ or hewn stone pavement. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Meat.—There is very little export 
demand for Flour. Small Sales at $875 a9 per bbl., 
for standard brands, and $9 12 a $9 75 for extra. 
We quote Rye Flour at $5 50, and Pennsylvania 
Corn Meal at $375 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is scarce, and holders general 
ask $2 17 for white and $205 for red, per bushel, 
Rye continues scarce. Sales of Pennsylvania at 
$1 124 cents. Cornis more active ; sles at 8lc., a 
82c., afloat for yellow. Oats are scarce—sales at 
57 cents. 

New Frour.—An excellent sample of new flour 
has been received ip Columbia, S#C , which igthe 
first seen or heard of this season. 

Rick Pasturace.—The native grasses of 
ern Oregon are so nutritious, that cattle reduc 
last stage of leanness by the journey across thé 
become so fat in a brief time, on the Ore 
as to render moderate lacomotion a positiv 
ance. 


FEMALE 
Female ‘l'eachers wanted for the Schools under 
the care of Green Street Preparative Meeting, at the 
commencement of the Session, Ist of Ninth month 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


next. For further particulars, apply to David Ellis, 
No. 259 Franklin Street above Green; or, to Jane 
Johnson, 225 North Fourth Street. 


——— BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 

The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
Twenty weeks.. The usual branches of a thorough 
English education-will be taught, together with the 
Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus. Terms $60 per session, @ne- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term. For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. “ Montgomery County, Pa. 

ANIEL FOULKE, Principal 
4mo. 1, 1854.-2m. HGH FOULKE, Jr.,Teacher 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL tor BOYS, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 
The Summer Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 28d of Fifth month, and continue 20 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 
For reference and further information, address the 
Paincipat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 15—tf. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


INTELLIGENCER 


: i? JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, 


Ethan Comly, No. 25 North Second’ Street; Wm. W. 


Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia: of James C. 
Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 
Madison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New Yerk: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
Eutaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 


Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 
Hicks, each ° ° 715 
“ Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and Joshua 
Evans, each ° . 31 
- Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages impertect) 
each . . . 50 
Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vindicated, each . ° 31 
Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 
tions, Janney’s Poems, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 
&e., each ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 37 
Memoirs of Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
Holy Life, each ° . . 20 
Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. e a 2 50 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. . 8 00 
Odd volumes of Miscellany, . ° 62 
Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites, each 25 


Cuarces and Emmor Comty. 
Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 18¢4.—tf. 


fMEACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 
I department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent, to decture on 
Scientific subjects, his compensation will be increased. 


To such a one, with satisfactory references, a room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture*rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus. 


Dituwyn Parrisn, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 

Joszrn C. Turnrenny, 9. E. Corner 
10th and § e Sts. 


J. M. Extis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Fifth mo. 6, 1854.—tf. 


Apply to 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 
Young Men and Boys—It is intended to commence 
the Summer Session of this Institution on 1st of 5th 
mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
session of 5 months 56 dollars. 
No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 


For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
3d mo. 18—2m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant ab. 4th st. 





